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benevolence and virtue, he was second to none; for, as a 
recent biographer states, he was traditionally (and we be- 
lieve truly) informed, "that he was a man of the greatest 
benevolence, amiable manners, and virtuous dispositions, 
ami that the whole course of his life was distinguished by 
a prominent and unaltered feature— the love of humanity 
and his country." 

We shall leave our readers to make their own comments 
on the whole of this singular transaction, lest in the ex- 
pression of our own opinions we might probably wax in- 
dignant and political, a temper of mind wholly at variance 
with the mild influence of the humanizing subject of which 
we treat. p # 

A REMARKABLE BISHOP OF CORK. 

Dr. William Lyons, who was preferred to the bishoprick of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, towards the latter eDd of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, was originally the captain of a ship, who 
had distinguished himself so gallantly in several actions with 
the Spaniards, that on being introduced to the Queen, she 
told him he should have the first vacancy that offered. 

The honest captain, who understood the Queen literally, 
soon aftev hearing of a vacancy in the See of Cork, imme- 
diately set out for court, and claimed the royal promise. The 
Queen astonished at the request, for a time remonstrated 
against the impropriety of it, and what she could never think 
of as an oflice suitable for him. It was, however, in vain : 
he said tho royal word was passed, and he relied on it Her 
Majesty then said, she would take a few days to consider on 
it. When examining into his character, and rinding him a so- 
ber, moral man, as well as an intrepid commander, she sent 
for Lyons, and gave him the bishoprick, saying at the same 
time. " she hoped he would take as good care of the church 
as he had done of the state." 

Lyons immediately set out for his bishoprick, which he en- 
joyed for above twenty years with great reputation to him- 
self, but never attempted to preach hut once, and that was on 
the death of the Queen. On that melancholy occasion, he 
thought it his duty to pay the last honours to his Royal Mis- 
tress, and accordingly mounted the pulpit in Christ's church, 
in the city of Cork ; — after giving a good discourse on the 
uncertainty of life, and the great and amiable qualities of the 
Queen, he concluded in the following warm, but whimsical 
manner — " Let those who feel the loss deplore with me on 
this melancholy occasion ; but if there he any that hear me, 
who have secietly wished for this event, (as perhaps there 
may,) they have now got their wish, and the devil do them 
good with it." 

The Bishop's name and the date of his appointment (1583), 
are on record in the Consistorial Court of Cork ; and his 
picture, in the captain's uniform, the left hand wanting a fin- 
ger, is still to be seen in the Bishop's palace, at Cork. 



A LEGEND OF FIN-MAC- COOL. 

TO THE EDITOR OK THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL, 

Mr. Editor — Being an admirer and sincere well-wisher of 
your Penny worth, I have long felt an anxious desire to hn& 
it a literary helping hand, ; but having no learning, and 
scarcely any information worth imparting, the only way in 
which I thought I could offer you any assistance, was as an 
occasional contributor of an Irish legend — a description of ar- 
ticle which, as usually written, requires no requisite beyond a 
little imitative power, and a little skill in exaggerating the pe- 
culiarities of our uneducated conntrymen, so as to excite a 
laugh at their expense, in minds as thoughtless, and, perhaps, 
more vulgar than their own. To qualify myself the better 
for this species of literature, I spent a numher of weeks in the 
society of the most worthless of the community, as well as in 
the resorts of the prime gag story-stellers about town, from 
whom I picked up some choice «* legends," which, I assure 
you, I had frequently heard set the table of the ale-house in 
a roar ; and as I did not think that any one had any exclusive 
right to those morceaus of humour, I determined to adopt 
them as my own and to shine in all the light of authorship in 
the widely extended pages of your Journal. Accordingly I 
sent you my articles, and you may easily imagine the morti- 
fication which my vanity received from the polite communica- 
tion of your respectahle publisher, that they were not consi- 
dered suitable to the pages of your Journal; even though it 



was accompanied by an intimation, that its columns would be 
open to genuine legends or such stories as illustrate Irish cha- 
racter without the usual quantum of mock-oaths, exaggera- 
tions of national peculiarities, and all the et cetterasr which 
usually constitute the very essence of a genuine laughter- 
provoking legend. 

Well, Mr. Editor — being a good-humoured fellow, as all 
story-tellers should be, I forgave you, and determined if in my 
power to take the hint, and instead of seeking for legends in 
the way I have already noticed, resolved on mixing with the 
peasantry at their own fire-sides, for the purpose of gathering 
the popular traditions of the olden time, and of illustrating 
the imaginative power and characteristic love of humour, for 
which our country has been so long admired. I now srmd 
you the first result of my zeal, and as the legend which I am 
now about to commit to paper is a genuine tradition of the 
country, connected with a favorite subject of your Journal; 
namely the illustration of our national antiquities, and as 
moreover, it will, I hope, be found tolerably free from the pe- 
culiarities, or faults, as you call them, of my former commu- 
nications, I trust it will meet with a better reception at 
your hands. 

Lately taking a pedestrian excursion in the neighbourhood 
of the wild, but romantic mountain region, near Dublin; 
known as the Breaks of Ballynascorney, I was much struck 
with the singular appearance of a great isolated granite rock 
near the road side, which was evidently a monument or memo- 
rial of Pagan times, and determined to discover if any tradi- 
tion was preserved in its neighbourhood of the object or 
period of its erection. I accordingly entered an adjacent 
cabin, in which I found a healthy and good-looking mountai- 
neer, his wife, and half-a dozen children seated round a table, 
on which a little cairn or tumulus, such as you describe that 
of New Grange to be, was piled up — not, however, of stones, 
but right good laughing potatoes. I was received with the 
cordial welcome which a stranger is always sure of meet- 
ing in the cottages of our peasantry : — the best stool was wiped 
for me by the good woman of the house, and a pressing invi- 
tation given to try the potatoes — accompanied with an ex- 
pression of regret that they had nothing better to offer — an 
offer too tempting to be refused. 

The demolition of the pile was not a work of great dura- 
tion, and tho gift, on my part, of a drop of the native from a 
pocket-pistol — the companion of my rambles — soon put me 
and my entertainers on the familiar terms favourable to my 
purpose. 

*« Pray," I commenced, " what do they call that big rock, 
like a house, which I passed as I came down the road here ?" 
t( Oh ! be dad, sir, did you remark the big rock ? that's 
called Fin-Mac-Coole's finger-stone." 
' ' And why is it called so ?" said I. 

«' Why, thin, indeed, sir, unless 1 towld you an ould story, 
that maybe you wouldn't believe, I can't say." 
" Oh, tell itat all events." 

" Well, thin, you must have heard of Fin-Mac-Cool, sir — 
he was one of the giants in Ireland, in ould ancient times. — 
One day afther he had been out hunting on the Curragh of 
Kildare, he came home to his house on the Hill of Allen, in 
mighty low spirits, and his wife axed him what was the mat- 
ther? « Why, thin,* says he,* there's enough the matther; for 
there's the great giant Ussheen, (Ossian), is come over from 
Scotland to thry my strength, and if he finds he's able to bate 
me, he'll murdher me intirely.' Well, at this news, sir, the 
poor woman, his wife, looked very sorrowful — but he bid her 
not be cast down, tor he hoped he'd outwit him and there 
would be no harm done. So, with that, he gother' himself 
up in a great huge child's cradle, that was in the room, and bid 
the wife throw a blanket over himj and to tell Ussheen, when 
he corned in, if he axed any questions about who it was that was 
lying there, it was one of Fin's gossoons — i and, now,' saya 
he, *mind what you're about, or its all over wid me,' * e but, 
indeed, sir, he need'nt have said that, for the women are al- 
ways 'cute at a bit of roguery." This, my informant said, 
with a good-humoured glance at his own wife. 

•< Oh, don't believe him, Sir," says the woman laughing, 
« he's always full of his jokes, and you'll be far enough on your 
way to Dublin, before you meet a greater rogue than him- 
self." , , , 

» Ow-wow, Biddy 1" said the husband, " is that the cha- 
racter you're giving me— well, any way as I was saying to the 
gentleman; Fin gother'd himself up in the cradle, and the 
wife set about baking some cake bread, when p-eswitty in 
comes Ussheen very civilly, with his ' God save all here,' 
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and axes, 'is Fin Mac* Cool at home/ 'No, in throth,* 
says the wife, not letting on to know him, € but I'm his wife* 
and maybe I'd answer you as well ; might I be bould to 
axe your will ?' says she. 

*«' Oh,' says Ussheen, * I want to see Fin himself to have 
a thrial of strength with him ; and I've come from Scotland 
for that same purpose, and I must wait till I see him/ for Til 
not go back again till I take the consate out of him/ 

" Well, with that, Sir, she invited him to sit down very ci- 
villy, and tould him that Fin would be home soon and would 
be very happy to show him any divarsion. So down he sot 
by tho fire, and he axed her who was she baking the fine large 
cakes for ; « In throth, then, Sir/ says she, * they're for that 
dawshe (little) crathur there asleep in the cradle/ So with 
that Ussheen looks round, and sees Fin by the way of fast 
asleep, and sure he was astonished at the size of him intire- 
ly. * Who is that mam ?' says he. ' That's the youngest o' 
the childher/ says she/ ' Is it that big fellow?' says he. * Big* 
says she, ' in throth he's a disgrace to us,' says she, * he'll 
never be half the size of his father or brothers, the crathur ! 
Maybe you'd tiny one of these cakes, Sir/ says she then to 
Ussheen, « I'm shuro you must be hungry afther your long 
walk.' — « Throth I'm very agreeable/ says he, * to that 
same, I thank ye/ So with that he took up the cake to 
ate it, when behould you he gave a roar that made the house 
ring. — ( Oh, murder, woman/ says he, * I never ate any 
thing so hard/ And well he might say so, Sir ; for you see, 
the woman very cutely put a griddle into the middle of it. 
■ Hard is it!' says she, 'why, then, I don't know — the child 
there would'nt ate a taste of it if it was softer/ Well, Sir, 
with that she press'd him to take a little of the crathur to 
wash it down, and handed him a mether that held a gallon or 
two of as good stuff as ever was tasted — for you know in 
these days there was no « Parlimint' — and in throth I sup- 
pose your own that you have in the bottle, and that you gave 
us a sup of — long life to you — wasn't betther." 



This was such a skilful « put in* for another sup, as X 
could'nt resist, so after again wetting his whistle, as my host 
called it, he proceeded : — 

" So, Sir, afther Ussheen took about a quart or so, he hands 
the mether over to Fin's wife. ' Oh, by my conscience, Sir, 
you'll not give the house a bad name in that way ; sure the 
boy in the cradle would think nothing of dhxinking agallonof 
it in a dhraft/ so she made him take another dhrink, and ano- 
ther, till she made him purty well, I thank you. Well says 
she then to Ussheen, * maybe you'd like to seo the boy there 
throw a stone, or any of the things his father does be teach- 
ing him, while you're waiting.' * Nothing in life betther/ 
says Ussheen. So with that the woman gives Fin a shake : 
' get up, alanna/ says she, * and go out and amuse the gen- 
tleman/ So, Sir, up he gets, and goes out with Ussheen. 
* Upon my word, thin/ says Ussheen to him,. * you're a good 
sized boy, God bless you, and I'd like to see how far you could 
throw a stone/ « With all the pleasure in life, Sir/ says 
Fin. So with that he t;ikes up the stone there beyant, Sir ; 
but that was then on the hill of Allen — and flings it over here 
against tho Sighan mountain, and there it lies to this day — 
the mark of Fin's five fingers on it where he gripped it, and 
it has always been known by the name of Fin Mac- Cool's 
finger stone. Well, Sir, Ussheen as you may judge, was very 
much surprised at this ; and he said, ' Upon my conscience, 
you're a smart chap. ' Now/ says he, « could your father 
throw a stone of that size much farther?' ' Is it my fa- 
ther?' says Fin — « by dad he'd throw it to Scotland or Ame- 
rikay — it id be only like a marvel in his fingers/ 

** It would be marvellous," I observed, «' sure enough." — 
" Indeed it's thrue for you, Sir/' rejoined my host, but with- 
out understanding my had pun; "and it sober'd Ussheen 
completely — and Che divil another question he axed, but set 
off home as fust as he came, and the divil another fut he'd ever 
set again in Ireland. And that's the story the old people 
tell about Fiu Mac- Cool's finger stone." Q. 



ANCIENT IRISH VESSEL. 



The annexed wood- 
cut exhibits two views 
of a very curious an- 
tique wooden vessel, 
lately found at a great 

depth in a bog at , 

in the King's County, 
and now in the posses- 
sion of the writer. It 
is rudely shaped, and of 
a single piece of yew, 
with the exception of the 
bottom, which is of oak, 
and fastened by two 
wooden pins. In its 
general form it is nearly 
circular, except that one 
side is considerably flat- 
tPiied, to adapt it to be 
carried on the back, for 
which purpose there are 




two projecting lugs or 
loopholes, through which 
a strap can be passed. 
Within its moutk there 
is a hollowed rim to re- 
ceive a cover. It is fif- 
teen inches in height ; 
two feet six inches in 
circumference, and holds 
about three gallons. 

As nothing of this 
form has, as far as we 
know, been in use for 
ages, its probable pur- 
pose can be only guessed 
at. It appears, however, 
most likely to have been 
a vessel for carrying 
home milk from the 
field. P. 



WRITERS AND READERS. 

None but those who have made the experiment can tell 
the difficulty of the task — viz. to please every one. Yet it 
is attainable to a great extent, if attempted with honesty of 
purpose, and untiring perseverance. 

To interest, without exciting — to instruct, without offend- 
ing to please, without flattering — to be cheerful, yet grave — 

and humorous, without descending into buffoonery — are the 
prime requisites of a public instructor. 

Readers ought to constitute the jury by which an author 
should be tried. Their temper should be calm, every thing 
should be decided on its own merits, and nothing received 
but what bears investigation. 

That man is a philosopher, whatever be his station, or his 
information, who mentally digests what he reads. What a 
waste of valuable time does it save him ! — what a store of 
precious ideas does it preserve to him ! 



But the mind of the unthinking reader is a sieve, which 
retains what is worthless, and permit* what is pure and pro- 
fitable to pass through. 

Irishmen, in general, are not reputed to be of a reflecting 
or metaphysical spirit. Let them labour to attain it, by at- 
tending to their thoughts— a prodigious deal of reading may 
be gone through, and yet the individual be a very thoughtless 
person. 

The great object of all writers and readers should be — the 
elevation of the moral and mental character of man. 
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